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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

The Origin and Treatment of Discrepancy in Trustworthy Records; 
Fundamental Processes in Historical Science: Part I. The Cor- 
rect Processes; Part II. The Incorrect Processes. By Hervey 
M. Bowman, Ph.D. [From the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada, series III., vol. V., sect. II. ; vol. VI., sect. II. ; 
vol. IX.] (Ottawa : Royal Society of Canada. 1916. Pp. 127- 
128; 133-164; 489-587.) 

The most important single features in any historical method [writes 
Dr. Bowman] are its test for trustworthiness in records and its treat- 
ment of conflicting statements in trustworthy records where circum- 
stances of the discrepancy are unknown. In the prevailing method the 
treatment of such discrepancies is to attempt a harmonization ... the 
present method's grand test for trustworthiness in records is their con- 
temporaneousness. Both the treatment and the test are incorrect and 
are purely probable processes [Fundamental Processes, part II., p. 494] 
. . . After a century's trial of the present method historical science is 
sinking, with respect to its own chief specific requirement, more and 
more into the place where it is only marking time. ... To the question 
here under test, " Is history a science ? ", the answer, under the prevail- 
ing method, according to the adherents of that method, is that it is not 
[ibid., p. 501]. 

Clearly " a direct declaration of war " on the " orthodox method " of 
historical science. What is the trouble with the "prevailing method" 
and how does Dr. Bowman propose to improve it ? 

1. The "orthodox" method attempts to harmonize discrepancies in 
a record. In his first study Dr. Bowman proves from an examination 
of twenty-six cases, that "where the circumstances of the discrepancy are 
unknown", an attempt to harmonize them " is a mere groping in the dark " 
and "the scientific requirement in such cases is silence concerning the 
point in contradiction ". Why silence ? The " orthodox " method would 
note the discrepancies, recognize that it was impossible, "the causes of 
the discrepancies being unknown ", to harmonize them, and would add — 
in the words of Dr. Bowman — ^that "the impossibility of finding a rea- 
sonable harmonization does not prove that the discrepancy cannot be 
reconciled in fact". 

2. The prevailing method holds that a fact is established by the agree- 
ment of the affirmations of two independent witnesses, if they are not 
self-deceived, and as, for many periods of history, it is impossible to 
secure the testimony of such independent witnesses, it is impossible to 
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attain to certainty concerning the facts of that period. Dr. Bowman 
takes the ground that it is unreasonable to make such a demand and 
devotes his second pamphlet to an attempt to show that " any record 
must, if it exemplify in its statements the requisites for trustworthiness, 
be accepted as essentially correct . . . though it be the sole record of 
the events narrated " and " there is no need of a checking or corrob- 
orating record to ascertain whether the statements in the single record 
are essentially correct. They could not be otherwise." The reason 
they could not be otherwise is that " in historical, as in all other science, 
only those conclusions should be accepted which are established as 
necessary by processes that, rightly followed, lead necessarily to correct 
results; and where an operator is accredited as applying such processes, 
his results must be accepted as correct, unless the contrary be proven ". 
The processes, the correct application of which leads to correct 
results and renders a record trustworthy, are : 

(i) Right discernment and clear statement, (2) Serious efifort to 
inform the hearer or reader according to his interest, (3) Exercise of 
impartiality, (4) Preservation of poise, (5) Exclusion of admittedly 
unnecessary conclusions. These five fundamental processes are not 
exact processes and cannot make history an exact science, but by them 
she can attain to essential correctness, which is all that any branch of 
science can achieve. In a narrative formulated on the basis of these 
processes, the historian cannot provide certainty in individual state- 
ments. . . . Under the prevailing method, history is the great exception 
among the sciences. It has no fundamental correct process or processes. 

3. The third pamphlet treats of the use of probability as one of the 
fundamental processes in historical science and of " the erroneous atti- 
tude of the prevailing method toward records as such ". Three forms 
of probability are distinguished, formal, pure, and reasoned, and after 
an examination of twelve cases involving the use of probability, Dr. 
Bowman reaches the following conclusions: 

(i) Formal probability, or the application of the correct processes, 
should be invariably used where this is possible; (2) Pure probability, 
regardless of its height, should not be used where formal probability, 
i. e., a correct process, is available; (3) Reasoned probability ought not 
to be used as a positive criterion of conclusions in scientific, including 
historical investigation, but reasoned probability has a most important 
function in guiding the investigator in search for available evidence 
and also as a resisting negative force to assist in the exclusion of rea- 
sonable doubt from the final conclusions, and to detect, if possible, latent 
defects in the application of correct processes in the inexact sciences, 
such as the exemplification of the requisites of trustworthiness in his- 
tory, thereby reducing the percentage of incidental error in the final 
results reached by the application of correct processes or formal prob- 
ability. 

The latter part of the pamphlet is devoted to a criticism of the 
" erroneous attitude of the prevailing method toward records as such " 
and is a mass of misunderstandings and misinterpretations of the 
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method. " Record " means now source and again secondary work ; be- 
cause the prevailing method insists that the best kind of a source is 
the record of an eye-witness, Dr. Bowman insists that it makes " con- 
temporaneousness " the chief test of trustworthiness and ignores all 
others; increase in the quantity of careful monographic work instead 
of being looked upon as a proof of scientific advance is held up as proof 
of decadence, of inability to produce a larger synthesis; these larger 
syntheses could be written, if we would only "trust the record", elimi- 
nate foot-notes, that often occupy more space than the text, and accept 
the results of the work of the careful investigator as authoritative. 
The treatment of Thucydides, at the close of the pamphlet, is an aston- 
ishing example of what this kind of medieval confidence in a writer 
will lead to. Dr. Bowman quotes Macaulay, Jowett, Freeman, Rhodes, 
and all the English encyclopedias (!) to prove that Thucydides was 
" the embodiment of all the virtues of his calling and of ail political 
wisdom and prescience as well. . . . Thucydides ", he tells us, " has no 
foot-notes. The books of his day being on rolls and not paged did not 
admit of them. Neither has he sustained himself occasionally by men- 
tioning in the narrative itself some of the sources of his statements. 
And yet Thucydides is accounted not only a good, but the best and great- 
est historian." 

All that is sound in Dr. Bowman's monograph touching the evalua- 
tion of a source has already been stated by Bernheim, and in greater 
detail; all that is new smacks of the credulity of the Middle Ages to 
which it is not at all probable that historical science will revert. 

Freb Morrow Fling. 

Homer and History. By Walter Leaf, Litt.D., Hon.D.Litt. [The 

N. W. Harris Lectures, 1914-1915. Northwestern University.] 

(London: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. xvi, 375.) 

To say of any book that it is a worthy successor to Mr. Leaf's Troy: 

a Study in Homeric Geography is to accord it very high praise (cf. Am. 

Hist. Rev., XVIII. 563) both as a work of literature and as a piece of 

scholarly investigation. That statement the reviewer can make gladly 

and unhesitatingly with regard to Homer and History, although his 

attitude to the two books is quite different. 

The value of the former work lay in the convincing establishment of 
its main thesis — the reality of the Trojan War. That idea came prac- 
tically as a novelty — it had been so long and vigorously rejected — and 
it is destined, in the reviewer's opinion, to become the corner-stone of 
Homeric studies. Nothing of the sort is contained in the present at- 
tempt to erect a superstructure upon that foundation. Its merit lies 
on the contrary in a wealth of detail, often brilliant and convincing, 
always stimulating and suggestive; but which in the opinion of the re- 
viewer needs rectification at many points. 

The opening chapter, Gods and Men, is a discussion of Sagenver- 



